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Recognize Soviet Russia 
Now! 


| favor American recognition of the Soviet 
Government for a dozen reasons, any one of 
which would be sufficient in itself. 1 favor 
it because it would lead to closer economic 
and intellectual relations between two great 
nations, because it would improve the eco- 
nomic position of workers in this country, 
because it would be a step forward in the 
struggle against war, because it is the only 
honest -and logical course for the American 
government to follow, and | favor it, too, for 
a reason which will seem more important 
with the passage of time. In spite of the 
world crisis and in spite of international 
maneuvers against the Soviet Union, it has 
managed to build a workers’ state whose 
economic activity and lack of unemployment 
is envied by capitalist nations. This state, 
however, is still laboring under difficulties 
imposed from outside. Formal recognition by 
the United States government would remove 
one of these handicaps and thus contribute 
toward the building of Socialism. 


Malcolm Cowley. 
Editor, New Republic. 


The workers of the Soviet Union have car- 
ried on the work of Socialist Construction 
for more than a decade. Nowhere else in 
the world has such an immense social project 
been attempted. The Russian masses are the 
pioneers of this age. We should give them 
every possible assistance; every encourage- 
ment; every protection to the Soviet Union in 
the carrying out of its historic task of build- 
ing a new, socialized world. 


Scott Nearing. 








immediately. 


Have this resolution passed by your organization 
Send to the National Office of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union for petition blanks and 
start collecting signatures. 
manding recognition. Sell the Recognition pamphlet. 
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NOW THEREFORE, we members of 


(Chairman) 


American Federation of Labor. 








I wish to express my recognition of the 
importance which the Russian Revolution has 
played and will play in the history, not only 
of Russia but of the entire world. 

Also, I want to tell you how greatly I was 
impressed, during my visit to Russia, last 
spring, by the achievements of the Soviet 
government and by its social program. 

While it is possible to find fault with this 
or that detail of Soviet administration or even 
to quarrel with some of the basic principles 
of Communism, I do not see how anyone 
who has the welfare of humanity at heart can 
fail to take a sympathetic interest in this 
colossal “experiment” which has as its objec- 
tive the creation of an organized society in 
which the welfare and economic security of 
the masses of the population will be the para- 
mount consideration. 

The ability of the Soviet government to 
maintain itself for fifteen years in the face 
of almost incredible difficulties is eloquent 
proof of its vitality and resourcefulness. One 
can only hope that the next decade will bring 
with it an amelioration of the present rigor- 
ous conditions and the attainment of many 
more of the objectives of the Communist 
program. Elmer Rice. 





I most heartily endorse the movement for 
recognition of Soviet Russia. It seems to me 
that our own government which bought its 
own autonomy with bloodshed should be the 
first to recognize Russia’s right to govern 
herself in her own way. The manner in 
which Russia is working out her own destiny 
with the happiness of the general populace 
in view should awaken the admiration and 
applause of us all. Countee Cullen 


RESOLUTION ON RECOGNITION 


WHEREAS, there is a growing sentiment in favor of recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the Government of the United States and the extension 
of trade relations between the two countries, which would be of benefit 
to thousands of American workers and farmers, and 

WHEREAS, the workers and farmers of the Soviet Union have abolished the 
system of exploitation of labor and are building a new social system, 
under which the material and cultural gains are shared by all who work; 


WHEREAS, it is in our interest and in the interests of the working masses 
everywhere that the workers and farmers of the Soviet Union shall not 
be hindered in any way in the further development of their social system, 


WHEREAS, the non-recognition policy maintained by the United States Gov- 


favor the immediate establishment of unconditional diplomatic and trade 
relations with the Soviet Government, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States and the National Office of the Friends of 
the Soviet Union, Room 330, 80 E. 11th Street, New York. 


PED ssmptcvssescssrsvomenecsrscnccngees 


A. F. of L. organizations should send one copy also to the President of the 





the best interests of the American work- 
of the Soviet Union, 


(Name of Organization) 


(Secretary) 





The American People Should 
Demand Recognition 
By GRANVILLE HICKS 


Although our government, being what it 
is, is likely to recognize Soviet Russia for the 
sake of capitalist gain and in the interests of 
imperialist intrigue, I hope that recognition, 
when it comes, will also be a result of de- 
termined pressure exerted by the masses of 
the American people. It seems to me that 
the American people have every reason to 
demand the recognition of the Soviet Union. 
Russia is today the land of hope. Even if one 
did not believe, as I do, that the policies of 
the Soviet government are sound, one would 
still have to admire the Russian people for 
their courage and their accomplishments un- 
der the Five-Year Plan. And one would 
have to admit that the ends for which the 
Russians are working are ends that the 
founders of the United States saw fit to 
praise in many historic documents. Today, 
when our own government seems so far from 
accomplishing the ends to which it was dedi- 
cated, we should look with peculiar sympa- 
thy and interest at the achievements in Rus- 
sia. Personally, I favor recognition because 
I am heartily in sympathy with what the 
Soviet government is trying to accomplish, 1 
hope that the Friends of the Soviet Union, in 
the recognition campaign, will succeed in 
arousing and organizing this demand, for rec- 
ognition to counteract the propaganda of 
anti-recognition forces, such as Matthew 
Woll, William Green, Isaac Don Levine, 
Hamilton Fish, and the manganese and lum- 
ber trusts. 
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Why are Green 


Recently President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor came 
out with a warning to American employ- 
ers that labor would not stand for 
further wage-cuts but would take things 
into its own hands to force improvement 
in present conditions. It was such a 
strong statement that many people 
thought Green had actually turned revo- 
lutionary ! 


To offset this impression and to re- 
assure the employers, he followed that 
statement a day or two later with an- 
other one, opposing recognition of the 
Soviet Government. In this way he 
gave notice that he did not mean seri- 
ously the strongly phrased statement 
about American labor. 


What are Green’s arguments against 
recognition of the Soviet Government? 
One argument is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment carries on Communist activi- 
ties in the United States. Mr. Green 
certainly knows better. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment does not now and never has 
engaged in Communist activities outside 
the Soviet Union. The leaders of the 
Soviet Government are far too sensible 
to think that any changes can be im- 
posed upon another country from the 
outside. Mr. Green merely uses this 
argument because he wants to strike 
against the American Communists, who 
have got under his hide because of their 
accusation that he and the other bureau- 
cratic officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are permitting American 
labor to lose, without a fight, whatever 
gains had been achieved through years 
of struggle. 


Another argument he makes is that if 
the Soviet Union buys from the United 
States, the United States will have to 
buy Soviet “goods produced and manu- 
factured by Russian labor under intol- 
erable conditions of employment and an 
indefensible low rate of wages.” But 
Mr. Green offers no proof of this absurd 
allegation. Of course he can not offer 
any proof as such conditions do not 
exist. Perhaps Mr. Green thinks that 
the seven-hour day of Soviet workers 
is more intolerable than the eight, nine, 
ten or more hours of American work- 
ers. Perhaps he thinks that from two 
to four weeks’ vacation with pay each 
year, social insurance, a steadily rising 
standard of living, etc., are intolerable 
conditions. 


What does he mean by “an indefen- 
sibly low rate of wages”? Why does 
he not explain? Does he mean that a 
wage amply sufficing for all material 
and cultural needs, one which is being 
increased each year, is indefensibly low? 


and Woll Against Recognition? 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 
National Secretary, F.S.U. 





During the past four years, when wages 
in the United States have been cut over 
50 per cent, they have increased 67 per 
cent in the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Green makes the additional state- 
ment that “in the matter of trade with 
Soviet Russia, American labor would 
be called upon to surrender vital Amer- 
ican principles and American tradi- 
tions.” 


It is altogether incomprehensible why 
American labor would have to surrender 
any principles in the matter of trade 
with Soviet Russia. What principles 
has Mr. Green in mind? Why is he not 
specific? Or is this just plain dem- 
agogy ? 

Further in his statement he says that 
the issue is between recognition of the 
Soviet Government and the preserva- 
tion of American institutions. What in- 
stitutions? Does he mean the wage- 
cutting system, the speed-up system, the 
open shop, injunctions and labor dis- 
putes, the shooting of strikers and the 
breaking of strikes by state militia and 
police, evictions for failure to pay rent 
when one is unemployed, starvation 
charity instead of adequate unemploy- 
ment insurance? We have a right to 
demand of Mr. Green a clear answer to 
these questions. (Of course, recogni- 
tion would not, unfortunately, mean the 
end of these “institutions” and “prin- 
ciples.”’) 

Mr. Green takes his authority on the 
question of recognition from Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes of the Supreme Court, a 
corporation lawyer. Now Mr. Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor, who is an officer 
of the labor-hating National Civic Fed- 
eration, follows suit by addressing a let- 
ter to Bainbridge Colby, another cor- 
poration lawyer, who was Secretary of 
State under Wilson. Colby, the loyal 
servant of the predatory corporations, 
naturally was opposed to recognition of 
the Soviet government and formulated 
the policy of the American government 
which has been adhered to until now— 
the policy which resulted in adding 
thousands to the army of unemployed. 


Mr. Woll in his statement dares say: 
“The historic policy laid down under 
the Wilson administration—the policy 
of cooperation with the Russian people 
and non-cooperation with their oppres- 
sors—must be maintained.” We know 
and Woll knows that Wilson sent troops 
to Archangel and Siberia to assist the 
Tsarist generals and Russian capitalists 
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and landowners to wrest power back 
from the workers and peasants, an at- 
tempt which was defeated by the Rus- 
sian people. Is this “cooperation with 
the Russian people,” or with the White 
Guards and oppressors ? 

Woll dares say that the Bolshevik 
government destroyed the conquests of 
the revolution. As a matter of historical 
fact, the Bolshevik revolution itself was 
the result of the determined effort of 
the Russian workers and peasants to 
realize the full aims of the revolution, 
to finish once and for all with the gov- 
ernment of militarists who, with the col- 
laboration of “Socialist” leaders, were 
trying to destroy the advancing. revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Woll is never honest when he 
deals with Soviet Russia. In the face 
of his vicious attacks upon the Soviet 
Government, in the face of the Wilson 
administration’s dispatch of troops to 
Russia and the maintenance of an eco- 
nomic blockade for several years, and 
other anti-Soviet measures of the U. S. 
government, he has the nerve to say 
that “the United States clearly dis- 
claimed any intention to interfere in the 
internal administration of Russia or to 
express a judgment adverse or other- 
wise on any social or economic theory 
which Russia might see fit to embrace 
or apply in the government of the Rus- 
sian people.” 

How can this active opposition to 
recognition of the Soviet Government 

(Continued on page 15) 





An American worker at Electrazavod, Mos- 

cow. Hundreds of American mechanics and 

engineers are helping to build Socialism in 
the R 


Photo by Margaret Bourke White 
































Shock Brigaders on 
a collective farm 
in the Caucasus; a 
Russian dairy- 
maid; a woman 
surveyor, and an 
organizer for Sov- 
iet Trade Unions. 
There is almost no 
field of work in 
the U. S. S. R. in 
which women are 
not engaged, on a 
basis of complete 
equality with men. 





International Women’s Day 


March 8 is International Women’s Day. 
All over the capitalist world women workers 
will demonstrate their solidarity with their 
brothers and sisters in the Soviet Union, and 
protest against the intolerable conditions suf- 
fered by women workers everywhere except 
in the workers’ republic. March 8 will be a 
day of struggle for women .workers against 
wage-cuts, against starvation of the unem- 
ployed, against imperialist war and for sup- 
port and defense of the Soviet Union where 
women are emancipated. 


_dren 


Ella Winter made a nation-wide 
tour recently for the Friends of 
the Soviet Union, in the campaign 
for recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Her book, “Red Virtue,” 
will be published in April. 

Ella Winter went first to Soviet 
Russia with Sherwood Eddy, and 
Senators Bronson Cutting, Alvin 
Barkley and Burton K. Wheeler. 
In 1931 she returned alone and for 
six months lived there, learning the 
Russian language and the facts 
about the building of a Socialist 
society. 





F OR the first time in history a society 
is abolishing all discrimination 
against women on the ground of their 
sex. That society is in the Soviet Union. 

When women decided they must take 
their emancipation into their own hands, 
and suffragettes agitated for the vote 
and women’s societies were started for 
the attainment of equality of rights with 
men, every inch of the way had to be 
bitterly fought. But at the first sign 
of economic troubles in capitalist society 
the old disabilities return: married 
women are refused jobs, or are fired 
from jobs they already occupy, women 
are discriminated against in public life, 
and women’s general insecurity in- 
creases. In spite of all the ’’steps to- 
ward” the emancipation of women taken 
in the capitalist world, one has but to 
consider the position of the “unmarried 
mother,” the difficulties of having chil- 
looked after, the hard choice 
for a woman between “marriage and 
career,” the double standard in morals, 
the difficulty of obtaining birth control 
information, to appreciate how much a 
woman is still underprivileged because 
she is a woman. 

Women in the past in Russia were as 
enslaved as women in the East. They 
belonged to their fathers till they be- 
longed to a husband—to whom they 
were frequently sold. They had no title 
to land, little education. Economically, 
legally, politically, socially, sexually, 
they were bound. Babies were brought 

















































WOMEN 


By ELLA WINTER 





into the world by unlicensed midwives, 
among the cockroaches and pumpkins 
on the stove, or since birth was “un- 
clean,” on a sheepskin in the shed. 

The old folk sayings and proverbs of 
Russia illustrate her plight. “A chicken 
is not a bird and a woman is not a per- 
son.” “Beat your wife for dinner and 
for supper too.” “Long hair, short 
sense.” “I thought I saw two people 
but it was only a man and his wife.” 


There are plenty of examples of the 
old way of life and customs with regard 
to women to be found still in present- 
day Russia. On a motor trip in out- 
lying villages, I saw the women stand- 
ing, heads bent and hands folded, not 
speaking until they were spoken to, 
while the man sat down and ate. In 
one hut when I asked the baba a ques- 
tion, the husband repeated it to his wife, 
and the wife answered him and he re- 
turned the answer to me. The woman 
did not talk to me directly the whole 
evening. 

In the East the “icy wall of tradi- 
tion” was still more firmly implanted. 
There women were even of less account 
than in European Russia. In some Cen- 
tral Asian republics, a woman did not 
exist as a person at all. She was “an 
article of trade and pleasure.” Her face 
was hidden behind a long horsehair veil 
and at home she was shut behind the 
walls of the harem. She was subject to 
the Shariat—the sacred law of Moham- 
med—and the common laws of the land 
which decreed that she had no right to 
study, speak in public, or hold property ; 
that she may marry at nine, be taken by 
force by her suitor, beaten by her hus- 
band, and must after marriage live in se- 
clusion with her husband’s other wives. 
In parts of Central Asia there are still 
parents who will kill their daughter, 
rather than send her to school. 

It was not accident that made the 
Soviets deal with the woman question as 
one of the most fundamental of their 
revolutionary tasks. Lunacharsky said: 

“Woman will first attain justice, will 
first be free and happy, when, in con- 


junction with men, she builds the 
Socialist state.”’ 


Lenin expressed himself often and 
uncompromisingly on the subject: 


“The first dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat will be the pioneer in full social 
equality for women. It will radically 
destroy more prejudices than volumes 
on women’s rights.”’ 
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EMANCIPATED 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Nevertheless the fight for emancipa- 
tion of woman must be carried on al- 
ways in relationship to the general fight 
of the proletariat. Women’s rights, says 
Marxian theory, will never be won by 
the feminist approach. Under a capital- 
ist system women are an oppressed 
minority like Negroes, Jews and other 
national minorities. Only in the class- 
less Socialist society, will they be free 
and equal human beings. 


And the woman’s movement since the 
Revolution has not been feminist. “We 
are not trying to set women against 
men,” cried a peasant woman, “and we 
don’t elect a woman to office because 
of her sex. We'd vote against a woman 
kulak as readily as against a man ku- 
lak.’ Dunya in the Commune was 
furious because the boys wanted to elect 
her so as to have a girl on the Com- 
mittee. “If I’m not good enough as a 
human being, I won’t go on the Com- 
mittee” she flung at them. 


Immediately after the revolution laws 
and decrees were passed giving women 
equal rights with men in every sphere. 
This did not give them in fact immedi- 
ate equality. “It is one thing to write 
good laws, and another to create the 
actual conditions to bring those laws in- 
to life. Only a radical reconstruction 
of our whole way of living will solve 
the problem,” says Yaroslavsky. But 
steps were taken at once to set up the 
economic bases for achieving equality. 

Although the rule is “equal pay for 
equal work,” and in theory the wages 
of women and men are equal, since 
women are largely still in unskilled 
trades their wages in practice are less. 
But they are being trained in the skilled 
trades as fast as teachers and places in 
industrial schools permit. No woman 
is discriminated against in a job be- 
cause she is married. The fear that a 
woman will give up her job when she 
marries does not enter Soviet calcula- 
tions. “Sometimes a girl will marry 
and leave her job,” the girl editor of 
a Soviet woman’s magazine told me. 
“This of course is very bad—it is a 
custom inherited from her mother or 
grandmother. But most girls look for- 
ward to working all their lives, just as 
men do. As a matter of fact, our 
women were so long chained to their 
kitchens that they are now greedy for 
work which brings them into partici- 
pation in all fields of Socialist con- 
struction.” 


To “attract women into industry” is 
one of the immediate tasks in Russia. 
This is done by persuasion, not com- 
pulsion. They can be reached more 
easily in the factories, separated from 
their traditional moorings of family, 
church and hearth, and taught to be free 
and equal members of the new society. 
Their health and education can be bet- 
ter looked after and political advance- 
ment more swiftly carried forward 
when they are citizenesses at work. In- 
tensive propaganda has therefore been 
carried on toward this end, and actual- 
ly there are today 6,056,400 women em- 
ployed in industry, nearly twice as 
many as in 1931. This is one-third of 
the total number of industrial workers. 
And 66.7% of these working women 
participate in the shock brigade move- 
ment. 


Social and Political Activity 

N. K. Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, re- 
ports that the number of women in the 
Communist Party and Communist 
Youth League is steadily increasing. 
The emancipation of women from 
household drudgery has greatly in- 
creased the participation of women in 
social work and in all political activi- 
ties. In 1926 only 9.9% of the mem- 
bers of village Soviets were women; 
this increased to 21% in 1932. In the 
city Soviets 18% were women in 1926, 
now there are 25.8%. At the first ses- 
sion of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee there were only five women mem- 
bers; at the last session there were 96 
women members. 

Day nurseries in the industrial cen- 
ters of the U.S.S.R. accommodated 





A woman superin- 
tendent of a print- 
ing plant in Lenin- 
grad giving orders 
over the phone; an 
Uzbek peasjant 
learning to run a 
sewing machine; a 
young Shock Bri- 
gader in a steel 
plant; and a girl 
packing fruit for 
shipment. 





286,300 children daily in 1932, as com- 
pared with 55,900 in 1929. During the 
coming year nurseries will provide daily 
care for 322,000 children in the cities 
and for 505,000 in the villages. Thus in 
1933, nurseries are to accommodate 85% 
of the children of. working mothers. 

In 1933 kindergarten facilities will 
be extended 40%. Elementary schoo! 
enrollment will increase 10%, so that 
25,500,000 children will be in elemen- 
tary school under the universal compul- 
sory education law, according to the 
plan. 

The cooperative public dining system 
served 14,800,000 persons daily in 1932; 
it will serve 18,400,000 persons daily in 
1933. These communal restaurants re- 
lieve working women of the necessity of 
cooking meals, after the day’s work in 
the factory. But for those who prefer 
the individual kitchen, most workers’ 
apartments have cooking facilities. 

Former waifs, servants, peasants, 
household drudges, prostitutes—women 
slaves, are now judges, editors of news- 
papers, directors of factories, inventors, 
scientists, radio engineers, sea captains 

—leading Soviet citizens. And those 

women who are textile workers, tractor 

drivers, or unskilled workers, are also in- 
dependent, self-respecting, proud build- 
ers of the new Russia, the equal of any 
man. Thus in the Soviet Union under 


workers’ and peasants’ rule, women are 
free. 











































A waitress in a 
Moscow com- 
munal dining 
room which 
serves 22,000 
meals per day; 
and an old 
peasant woman 
on a collective 
farm. : 





‘JOSEPH STALIN: 


“During the first Five-Year Plan we 
succeeded in organizing ardor and enthu- 
siasm for new construction and in achiev- 
ing decisive successes. This is very good. 
But now this is not sufficient. Now we 
must supplement it with enthusiasm and 
fervor for mastering new factories and new 
technique, with a signal raising of labor 
productivity, a signal lowering of produc- 
tion costs.”” 


Vv. M. MOLOTOV: 


“Of course, the tasks for the first year 
of the second Five-Year Plan are most 
intimately connected with the results of 
the first Five-Year Plan. The point of de- 
parture is the fact that the first Five-Year 
Plan has been fulfilled. Furthermore, the 
basic condition for fixing the tasks of the 
first year of the second Five-Year Plan 
is the fact that by pursuing the policy of 
industrializing the country and collectiviz- 
ing agriculture, Socialism has gained a de- 
cisive victory, and the Leninist question, 
“Who Will Win?” has been finally de- 
cided in this country. From this conclusion 
must not be drawn that the class enemy 
has laid down arms, that the struggle has 
ceased or has even abated, that all diffi- 
culties in the way of Socialism have been 
overcome. Such is not the case of course.”’ 

Molotov stressed the necessity of con- 
centrating further “not upon a quantita- 
tive growth of output but upon an im- 
provement in the quality of output and 
a growth of labor productivity in industry.” 





No Unemployment— 
No Poverty! 


I have made a careful study of the Soviet 
Union for a number of years and after spend- 
ing some time there during the past year, I 
am convinced that Socialism is being con- 
structed there on a magnificent scale. It is 
a land of no unemployment and of no pov- 
erty. It is a land of a great faith in the 
unlimited possibilities of human development. 
It is a land of workers—workers who are 
vitally interested in art, the theatre, sports, 
health, invention and a thousand and one 
other aspects of meaningful, creative life. 
Such a land must be recognized by the 
United States government—this is to be 
taken for granted. Much more important, it 
must be defended from those persons who 
would slander it and attack it; it must 
be defended from the aggression of surrcund- 
ing capitalist nations; it must be defended 
from those White Russians and other ele- 
ments that would sabotage its remarkable 
progress. 

Francis A. Henson, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Having spent last summer in the Soviet 
Union and having seen the intelligence, the 
courage, and the splendid spirit of the Rus- 
sian people, I am more than ever in favor 
of the American government recognizing the 
Soviets. The mutual advantages in regard to 
trade, the maintenance of world peace, and 
cultural intercourse would obviously be very 
great. The verdict of history will be hard 
indeed on the United States government if it 
continues to treat as an outcast a nation of 
160,000,000 people which in the last fifteen 
years has made one of the outstanding 
achievements of. history. 

Lamont 


Corliss 


The First Year of the Second Five-Year Plan 


TASKS OF 1933 


The increase of industrial production 
set for the coming year is 16.5 per cent, 
or an increase in output valued at 
$2,500,000,000. 

Labor productivity is to be raised by 
14 per cent. Wages will be increased 9 
per cent. The cost of production must 
be reduced by 3.9 per cent in industry 
as a whole. 


The “Socialist sector” or Socialist 
forms of economy, will be extended 
from 87 per cent to 88.5 per cent of 
the national economy. 


Capital investments in 1933 will 
amount to 9 billion dollars in all fields 
of Socialist construction. 


There will be a growth of 25 per cent 
in the production of electrical energy. 


An increase of 23 per cent is planned 
for the machine-building industry. 


It is not planned to increase the sown 
area in 1933, but the yield per acre will 
be greatly increased—13 per cent for 
grains, etc. 


The number of tractors used on the 
200,000 collective and 5,000 state farms 
will be increased by 27,000. There are 
already 2500 Machine Tractor Stations 
which “have become the chief lever of 
Socialist reconstruction of peasant 
farming” (Molotov). Their influence 
and number will be greatly extended in 


1933. 


The output of consumers’ goods will 
grow by 10 per cent according to the 
plan for 1933. Capital investments in 
light industry will increase 48 per cent. 


The struggle against the remnants of 
bourgeois classes will continue unabated. 
Those anti-Soviet elements, former 
kulaks, White Guards, etc., who have 
wormed their way into the leadership 
of certain kolhozes, will be removed 
from their positions. 


While Socialist construction of new 
factories will continue, emphasis will be 
placed upon the mastery of the new 
technology and raising the productivity 
of labor. The tempo of industrial 
growth will therefore be slower—13 to 
14 per cent per year during the second 
Five-Year Plan as compared to 22 per 
cent during the first Five-Year Plan. 





Langston Hughes writes from Tashkent 
that he is writing a book about the darker 
peoples of the Soviet East, the National Mi- 
norities in Tadjikistan, Turkmenistan, etc., 
and he will give S.R.T. some of this mate- 
rial to publish. Watch for this article by 
Langston Hughes. Subscribe now so that 
you will not miss a single issue of this 
magazine,  B 









































VALERIAN KUIBISHEV. 


The chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission was born in Omsk, in 1883. He 
joined the Bolsheviks in 1905. He was 
exiled to Siberia five times, always escaping 
to return to revolutionary work. After the 
October Revolution in 1917 he was made 
chairman of the Samara Executive Commit- 
tee of the party. In 1918-1920 he worked 
with the Red Army, actively participating in 
the struggle against the Cheko-Slovak Le- 
gion with Kolchak. After the defeat of the 
White Guards and imperialist armies of in- 
tervention, Kuibishev was the political repre- 
sentative of the R.S.F.S.R. in Bukhara. 

Since that time he has held many important 
and responsible positions. In 1921 he became 
a member of the Suprame Economic Council 
and later head of the commission formed to 
carry out Lenin’s plans for the electrification 
of Soviet industry and agriculture. He was 
president of the Central Control Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
He was made President of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council in 1927. He is also a member 
of the Central Executive Committee of the 
C.P.S.U., and of the Political Bureau, and is 
a member of the editorial board of the Soviet 
Encyclopedia. 

Kuibishev has been chairman of the State 
Planning Commission since 1930, and as such 
he directs and coordinates the great work of 
100 Soviet engineers, scientists and other 
leaders in planning the economic, political and 
cultural development that is transforming 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, building the 
classless Socialist society in which there will 
be no exploitation of man by man, in which 
for the first time in history the workers and 
peasants will be free, masters of their own 
destiny. 
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MARX 


and Socialist 


Construction 
By EDWARD SWIFT 


ltd years ago this month one of 
the greatest leaders the working 
class has ever had died in London. Karl 
Marx was both a practical leader and 


one of the most outstanding theoretical 
geniuses in all history. 
shoulder to shoulder with the advanced 


Marx fought 


workers of his time in their daily strug- 


gles; he organized and led the First In- 
ternational ; while in the course of these 
struggles he worked out the theory of 
history, of economics and politics that 


is still the sharpest, strongest weapon 


in the hands of revolutionary workers 


in every country in the world. Marx is 
dead, but Marxism is alive—the inspi- 
ration of increasing millions of class- 
conscious proletarians. 

Marx and his friend Engels were the 
founders of scientific Socialism. Their 


ideas were based not on any utopian 


dreams, but on hard study of the facts 


of the real world in which they lived. 


Back in the middle of the last century 


when capitalism was still fairly young, 
Marx was able to show the contradic- 
tions within the system that lead inevi- 
tably to economic crises like the present 


“depression,” with starvation in the 


midst of plenty. He pointed out that the 
growing impoverishment of the work- 
ing class, despite the advances of tech- 
nology, was an unavoidable result of the 
capitalist system. He showed the true 


role of the state is the dictatorship of 


the capitalist class, however veiled it 


may be behind a mask of democracy. 
He discovered that the struggle between 


classes is the mainspring of all histori- 


cal progress, and that the capitalist sys- 
tem, by giving rise to a large class of 
proletarians, trained, disciplined and 
conscious of their mutual interests, in- 
evitably produces its own “gravedig- 
gers.” 

Karl Marx survived the Paris Com- 
mune by 12 years. The Commune was 


the flaming beacon of proletarian revo- 


lution—he saw clearly its historic sig- 
nificance. He pointed out to the work- 
ers of all countries the essential lessons 
of the Paris Commune. The united 
forces of French capitalist class and 
the Prussian landlords’ army of newly- 
born German imperialism tried to 
drown the revolutionary movement in 
the blood of the communards. But 
Marx lived to see the upsurge of the 
labor movement in Europe. He lived 


““Liquidating _ political 
illiteracy” — women 
workers at a Kharkov 
factory studying 
Marxism so that they 
can take a leading 
part in political ac- 
tivity to raise the 
ideological level of 
the masses. 


to see his message of scientific Social- 
ism carried throughout the capitalist 
world. He participated in the organiza- 
tion of the revolutionary movement 
which carried his theories into action. 
Marxist philosophy has been the guide 
of the most advanced section of the pro- 
letariat during the past 50 years of class 
struggle. Marxism applied to the Rus- 
sian situation in 1917 resulted in the 
first successful proletarian revolution. 
How did it happen that the country 
in which Socialism has carried off the 
victory is not the country in which 
capitalism was most highly developed, 
but in a country which was the most 
backward of all capitalist countries? 
The Paris Commune gives the answer 
to this. In 1871 France, too, was a 
backward country, in comparison with 
England. But the defeats in war, and 
the weakness and confusion of the 
French bourgeoisie, created the pre- 
requisites for the proletarian uprising 
in Paris. Russia was the weakest link 
in the chain of the capitalist states, and 
the decline and decay of Tsarism, the 
incapability of the Russian bourgeoisie 
to give the peasants the land of which 
they were deprived, formed the objec- 
tive prerequisites for the victory of the 
proletarian revolution in Russia. Be- 
yond this, the victory of the revolution 


¢ Paintings and ya 
A statues of Marx Fae 


‘ clubs, factories, 
| homes, libraries, 
| museums. 








A corner of the International Seamen’s Club, 
Novorossisk; and a workers’ club at the Stalin 


Auto Plant (AMO) in Moscow. 





was further secured by the existence of 
a party which formed the faithful guar- 
dian of the inheritance left by Marx 
to the working class. One of the most 
important realizations of Marxism: is 
that the proletariat can only seize power 
by shattering the bourgeois state and by 
replacing this by its own proletarian 
state. Those socialists who fancy that 
they can induce the capitalist class to 
bargain away its rule, piece by piece, 
in the form of votes and ministers’ port- 
folios, have nothing in common with 
Marxism. Socialism can only be real- 
ized when the proletariat exterminates 
the exploiting classes by its dictator- 
ship, and therewith liquidates all classes. 
At the beginning of the imperialist 
World War in 1914 there were many 
parties that claimed to be Marxist, just 
as there are today, notably the Russian 
Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks, the Ger- 
man and Austrian and some of the 
English and American social-democrats 
(socialists). The distinction between 
their words and deeds is clearly shown 
by the history of the last 18 years. All 
openly supported the war, except the 
Bolsheviks, who urged the workers and 
peasants in the Russian Army and 
Navy to turn the imperialist war into 
civil war against their “own” capital- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Hike 


The communal public 
kitchens and dining 
rooms of the U. S. 
S. R. will be extended 
to serve 18,400,000 
persons daily in 1933. 
This photo shows the 
modern mechanized 
kitchen and the clean, 
pleasant dining room 
of one of the thou- 
sands of such cooper- 
ative feeding places 
attached to the big 
factories which have 
been built under the 
first Five-Year Plan. 
This pretty waitress 
invites you to a plain 
but hearty meal—the 
food might be more 
varied but there is 
plenty of it for the 
Soviet workers who are building Socialism. 
These restaurants are not run for private 
profit and therefore you don’t have to worry 
about whether the food is going to give you 
stomach trouble! 


“Starving Russian Workers’ 


EADLINES and stories have re- 
cently appeared in the capitalist 
press to the effect that there is an acute 
food shortage in the Soviet Union, that 
Russian workers are starving, that “ter- 
roristic’’ measures have been necessary 
to “force” foodstuffs out of the villages 
to feed the city workers. 


Is this true? Certainly not. The last 
harvest was better than the previous 
year. In the delivery of grain to the 
government, all but two of the more 
important grain districts completed 
their quotas ahead of schedule. As a 
result of the successes achieved by the 
collective and state farms, and the in- 
crease in the area under cultivation, the 
state received nearly two million tons 
of grain more than previously. Does 
this indicate an increasing shortage? 
Also, the collective cattle ranches de- 
livered 98.7 per cent of their meat 
quotas by December 20, thus assuring 
overfulfillment of the year’s plan. 

By cutting down imports, especially 
of things which can now be made in 
the Soviet Union, it has been possible 
to reduce exports of foodstuffs. 


Certainly there is a shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods, including food, in the 
sense that the supply does not meet the 
growing demand. The production of 
goods during the past four years has 
shown spectacular growth, but the 
standard of living of the workers and 
peasants has risen too. This increase in 
the desires of the masses is reflected in 
the fact that as fast as supplies are pro- 
duced they are used up. The peasant 





who once wore rags around his feet 
now wears leather shoes, and the de- 
mand is larger than the supply, al- 
though there were over three times as 
many shoes manufactured in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1932 than in 1928. In 
1932, light industry produced 187 per 
cent more consumers’ goods than in 
1928. In the second Five-Year Plan, 
the supply of consumers’ goods will be 
increased 300 per cent, and production 
will catch up with the growing demands 
of the Soviet population. 

But considering the millions of un- 
employed and part-time workers in the 
capitalist countrics, even now it can be 
said definitely that the average standard 
of living of the Soviet workers is al- 
ready higher than the average in the 
capitalist world. In the Soviet Union, 
no jobless worker is forced to beg— 
nobody who is willing to work is starv- 
ing. Instead of an acute food shortage, 
there is an acute shortage of labor. 

The main source of these stories 
about the food shortage is found in the 
new phase of the struggle for Socialism 
in the village. Two-thirds of the peas- 
ants, cultivating four-fifths of the total 
sown area, are in collective farms. The 
chief task of the second Five-Year Plan 
is not extending collectivization and the 
area cultivated, but to consolidate vic- 
tories already won, to make collective 
farming more efficient, fully mecha- 
nized, using the most modern methods 
of scientific agronomy. The obstacles 
to further progress must be cleared 
away. Poor organization on the collec- 





tive farms, bad leadership, the rem- 
nants of peasant individualism, lack of 
training, anti-social attitudes, must be 
corrected. 

On some of these large-scale farms, 
the proceeds of the harvest are shared 
equally instead of according to the 
amount and quality of work done. Per- 
sonal responsibility for definite tasks is 
not always placed upon each collective 
farmer. Careful checking of costs and 
business-like bookkeeping are often neg- 
lected. All of the peasants do not have 
a Socialist view of collective farm prop- 
erty. In some cases this is due to the 
fact that anti-social elements, such as 
former kulaks and White Guards, have 
gained leadership in the collectives, in 
the local Soviets, even sometimes in the 
Communist Party locals. Waste, ineffi- 
ciency, spoilage, irresponsibility, sabot- 
age, result from these mistakes, which 
are being corrected. 

The remaining class enemies of 
the proletariat will be defeated. 
They will be dealt with by the stern 
hand of proletarian justice. But their 
friends abroad, the White Guard or- 
ganizations, the anti-Soviet propagan- 
dists, the Isaac Don Levines, the Will 
Durants, the Matt Wolls, the forces of 
reaction, rally to the defense of the 
wreckers, the anti-Soviet elements in 
the U.S.S.R. They write lying reports 
of “terrorism and starvation,” based on 
articles in Soviet publications denounc- 
ing those who have failed in their duty, 
exposing anti-Soviet elements in the 
village, demanding that mistakes be cor- 
rected. There is the most ruthless self- 
criticism in the Soviet press, and upon 
the exposure of individual and local 
scandals, upon Soviet sources, as well 
as upon wild, unfounded lies of the 
White Guards, the literary racketeers 
of the capitalist world base their own 
slanders against the victorious workers’ 
republic. 

Our answer must be—a mass circula- 
tion for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—wide- 
spread dissemination of the truth about 


the Soviet Union as part of our Recogni- 
tion Campagin. 





“Kind God! Send us intelligence and 
strength to overthrow the power of the 
devil which reigns over Russia. Please 
stop our own quarrels. Fire our hearts 
with brotherly love. Give us power to 
overcome our weaknesses and unite us 
against the enemy and carry us toward 
victory over the Bolsheviks. God save 
Russia!’ 


This pious prayer appears on the mast- 
head of “Russkaya Gazeta,” organ of 
American White Guards, who are col- 
lecting funds here to finance anti-Soviet 
propaganda, to prepare for imperialist 
intervention, and to organize sabotage 
within the Soviet Union. 
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MASHENKA IVANOVA, TEXTILE WORKER 


By GRACE HUTCHINS 


ASHENKA IVANOVA, textile 
worker at the great Trechgorniya 
plant, Moscow, U.S.S.R., brings her 
five-year-old boy each morning to the 
factory nursery, only a step from the 
spinning department where she works. 


tory dining room, her washing is done 
at the communal laundry and she has 
only a minimum of housekeeping to do 
at home. 

Seven hours’ work! What a contrast 
to the 9, 10, 11-hour day or the 12- 
hour night shift in many textile mills 
in the United States! And to the long 
hours and low wages of Russian textile 


workers in the old days under the Tsar, 
when Mashenka’s father worked 12 
hours a day for much less than she gets! 

And Mashenka is sure of her job. 
She is one of nearly a million workers 
employed in Soviet textile industries, 


pregnancy, childbirth, old age and other 
disabilities. Mashenka pays only about 
6 per cent of her_income for rent, and 
if she were out of a job, she would be 
exempt from rent payment. 

Earnings of textile workers in the 
United States, on the other hand, are 
going steadily downward. Wages in 
cotton mills now average about $10 a 
week and in the other textile industries 
only slightly more. 








During July or August every sum- 
mer, Mashenka has her annual holiday 
for two weeks, and if she needs it she 
can have four weeks. Workers on the 
more unhealthy jobs have the longer va- 
cation. She may go to one of the work- 
ers’ rest homes or sanitariums, free of 
charge. 


Her life is no monotonous round of 
work and household chores but rich and 


+e This nursery is housed in a mansion, and there is no unemployment among full with all the activities of her factory 
formerly the home of the capitalist own- textile or other workers in the Soviet and her union. She has her club, the 
er of the mills. I saw the pleasant, Union. factory library, theatres, movies, sports, 
sunny rooms, so clean that every visitor Her wages are going up, not down. and all the other advantages provided by 
must put on a white linen coat before Each year she has more, not less, and_ the textile workers’ unions. She be- 
coming near the children. she now has her share of the recent longs to the cotton workers’ union, 
Her child has expert supervision, eats $12,500,000 increase in textile workers’ while other textile workers are organ- 
well-cooked meals, has his daily nap, wages. But money wages-are only part ized in the wool, hosiery and silk work- 
plays with the other children and is of Mashenka’s income. Women as well ers’ unions, and still others in the union: 
happily occupied all day. Mashenka 5 ™en in the U.S.S.R. have all the ad- for flax, jute and hemp workers. Prac- 
calls for him in the afternoon, after her V@tages of a complete system of social tically every textile worker belongs to: 
seven hours of work in the mill. She ™SUFance, covering medical aid and free a union. 
? herself has had good meals at the fac- medicine, plus payments during illness, Because Soviet textile workers know 


they receive the full product of their 
toil without enriching capitalists, their 
efficiency and output has advanced 
tremendously in recent years. Output 
of cotton yarn increased 58 per cent be- 
tween 1925 and 1931, cotton cloth out- 
put rose 48 per cent, output of woolen 
yarn 116 per cent, and production of 
woolen cloth 105 per cent. Many new 
plants have been built and old ones filled 
with new modern machinery. 
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Whit: ll aah? SS ws Earnings as low as 
ss Ut a nl 4) L By ~ 5 : Mashenka and her comrades glory in 
| je AS <r coo aaa, ll, C SEES: gy $1.65 and $2 for these achievements, because the facto- 
ae ray, iis | PPS Wom Aas. two weeks’ work ries, farms, mines, and other tools of 
if An MAL, i = to RY Ay, “ in Pennsylvania production and distribution are collec- 
fut bi: —" eles Pe pol/ ‘| “il tively owned. It is a country where the 
; Ain» | Fe 4 76 textile mills are workers and farmers rule. 


officially reported 
by the State De- 
partment of La- 
bor and _ Indus- 
try. In some of 
the Massachusetts 
textile towns, the 
mill bosses are 
paying as low as 
$3 and $4 for a 
full week’s work. 





It seems too bad to recognize only the spir- 
itual ideology of Soviet Russia, as we are 
doing. The material aspect, the market of 
Russia, should be acknowledged also. And 
with Hoover out and our surplus still in stor- 
age, I think that business will probably let 
our government recognize the government of 
the U. S. S. R. If not we, the American 
people can go right on importing Russian 


ideas. Lincoln Steffens. 



















The achievements of the Soviet Union dur- 
acd ing the past 15 years are very large but, I 
iti aie s / -_ venture to predict, no larger than those which 
mapiitis,! j 6 At b will take place during the 15 years immedi- 

_ : ee ; Old and New—an_ ately ahead. George S. Counts. 


old Tartar spinner, : tba 
Zebide Ghaze, labo- Columbia University. 


riously working at 
an__ old - fashioned 
spinning wheel; and 
a Turkmenian girl 
textile worker in 
Bukhara at a mod- 
ern loom. She is an 
‘ officer in her Trade 
ais a Union and has been 


| 
lng given premiums for 





From Huntingdon, Pa. 


Wm. G. Moore, a stockman of Neffs Mills, 
Pa., writes that a group iriendly to the So- 
viet Union in Huntingdon, Pa., is working 
to arouse sentiment in favor of recognition. 
Professor R. H. Waters of Juniata College is 
giving a course of lectures on Soviet Russia. 
Dr. Waters is one of 800 American college 
professors who have signed a petition urging 
recognition of the Soviet government. We 
urge this group to form a branch of the 
F.S.U. 








efficient work. In 
the background are 
three new designs for textiles, reflecting 
the spirit of the new Russia—the artist 
has used tractors, buildings and machines 
for these utilitarian, proletarian patterns 
for fabrics, instead of the old floral 
patterns. 
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hata WOMEN DO THE 


Day nurseries and 
kindergartens pro- 
vide expert care 
for 85 per cent of 
the children of 
working women in 
the Soviet Union. 





Women of the Soviet East, Uzbeks, Tadjiks, 

etc., have thrown aside their veils, symbol 

of enslavement, and are learning to operate 
sewing machines and tractors. 


Mothers leave their 
children at the 
nurseries and kin- 
dergartens on their 
way to work and 
call for them at 
the end of the 7- 
hour day. Until 
the babies are 
weaned, their mothers go to 
the nursery at intervals to 
nurse them. Will Durant 
says Soviet mothers aren’ 
allowed to nurse their babies! 
Here’s the answer. 








Above—a woman economist who works for the 
Supreme Economic Council. Below—two sports en- 
thusiasts who are champion swimmers. 


Girls as well as boys learn to run machinery. 
At top, an apprentice at a bookbinding plant: 
and a student at a machine shop in Leningrad. 


A group of collective farmers in the Ukraine. 


yA 


Young builders, While their 

mothers and fathers are at 

’ work in Socialist construc- 

' tion the children plan “‘cas- 

tles’’ for future Socialist 
cities, 





IN BUILDING SOCIALISM 


Lenin said “Not a ' = wae ’ aE . 

trace is left in the : 

Soviet Republics of 

the laws which 

placed women in a 

subordinate _posi- 
tion.” 








Of all the women who have been freed by 
the Revolution, those in the Far Eastern 
Republics have gained most. 


Walter Duranty wrote recently in the New York Times: “’Mos- 
cow’s children certainly contradict reports abroad that the 
living standards of the Soviet masses have been reduced. .. . 
There is no city in the world in which the children are happier 


Baad a 


Children are the only “privileged class” i 

the Soviet Union; they get the best of 

everything and are happy and healthy. 
These are Uzbek children. 


and healthier than in the Soviet capital. . . . The children get 
a balanced meal at the schools, either free of charge or at a 
small cost. . . . Moscow has no slums. . . . One hardly sees an 
underclad or ragged child in the whole city. . . . Medical 
records and vital statistics bear out the surface impression of 
juvenile Moscow’s healthiness. . . . The death rate among 
infants touched the record low figure last year. . . .“ 

80 per cent of children in capitalist countries are under- 
nourished or suffer from lack of medical or mental care! 


Women are free to 
choose any type of 
work they want to do, 
at pay equal to men’s. 
They are no longer 
tied to the washtub 
and kitchen stove— 
unless they prefer 
housekeeping to work 
in the factory or 
farm. They also have 
the same educational 
opportunities as men, 
and most of them are 
studying at the fac- 
tory schools, technical 
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Old Naumich Keeps Up 
the Fight 
By B. ILIENKOV 


patent casts keen eyes over the 
factory yard for any odd bits or 
parts of brick. The keen autumn wind 
sears his face, studded with silvery 
bristles. His apron soaked with clay is 
stiff and rattles like a tin sheet. Short 
legs in heavy top boots carry him with 
astonishing speed from one shop to an- 
other. 

“Greetings, Naumich!” 

“G’morning, Naumich!” 


“Hello, Sasha. Hello, Vania.” Naum- 
ich greets the boys in a fatherly voice 
and rushes into the forge shop. 

The clang of metal, the heavy thuds 
of the steam hammer send a morning 
greeting to old Naumich; a roaring 
flame rushes from under the red-hot 
covers of the furnace. 


“This is my furnace, my own.” 
Naumich proudly caresses the smoke- 
blackened bricks. “This is what I got 
a prize for. They used to have the 
blower sticking out on the side, crowd- 
ing it, and I fixed it up on top. For- 
merly, too, the flame used to stream 
from the sides and burn through the 
metal; now it pushes upward and 
spreads like a fan through the oven.” 

“Since 1914 I’ve been at this Vlad- 
imir Ilyich plant, and you couldn’t get 
me away from here,” he suddenly de- 
clares. “They tried to drag me over 
to the textile factory, offered higher 
wages. But not for me. Everybody 
knows me here, and I know them all, 
and every bit of scrap even.” 

In the evening, Naumich makes his 
way to the factory bath house to wash 
off the clinging clay. Washed, aglow 
after a hot shower, he enters the fac- 
tory yard. The day is over. But at the 
gate an excited worker stops him. 

“Naumich, the ceiling’s caved in at 
the roaster. Come over at once.” 
Naumich turns around walking fast 





into the heating shop, and hardly dry 
after his bath, plunges head first into 
the cavern of the furnace; his cheeks 
scrubbed clean a minute ago are cov- 
ered anew with a thick layer of soot; 
his expert hand dips into soft yielding 
clay. 

The roaster is fixed. The cupola is 
intact and ready to receive the flame. 
Naumich is on his way home, walking 
through a narrow alley. The house at 
the corner displays a sign “Party Lane.” 
On the left, the square lies bright in its 
many-hued leafage of autumn. There 
is a bunching of trees around the bronze 
figure of Ilyich (Lenin) and Naumich 


recalls the day when the living Ilyich 


spoke on that very spot. In the crowd 
Naumich had noticed a dark woman 
with eyes like a wild beast. This strange 
woman was watching, sniffing like a 
hunting dog, and an uneasy suspicion 
came to Naumich: “Who is she? What 
does she want?” Then came the shots 
and Lenin fell, wounded 





* * * 


Naumich approaches the house and 
suddenly making a sharp turn disap- 
pears in the maze of Moscow’s suburban 
streets. He recalls his duties as a mem- 
ber of the district Soviet, that he must 
check up on how the construction of the 
workers’ houses is going on. He climbs 
the creaky scaffolding to reach the top 
of a rising building, casts a critical eye 
over the brick work, passes his hand 
over the seams, sees below a heap of 
broken brick which speaks of poor 
handling, and shakes a disapproving 
head. 


Back in their apartment the family 
resumes their discussion. Old Naumich 
tells them about the bad workmanship 
he had seen on the new building. “We 
are too wasteful, too free with our 
money: x 

His son and daughter smile indulgent- 
ly at the old shock brigader’s indigna- 
tion. Presently they interrupt. “Father, 
we are too crowded here. We ought to 
move.” 

“You are always complaining! When 
we were building a new mansion for 
Count Sheremetev before the Revolu- 
tion, where did we stay?” asks Nau- 
mich. “In leaky dark barracks! Why 
can’t you be satisfied? This apartment 
is better than anything we had in the 
old days.” 

“But father,” Frosia protests, “why 
compare what was then with what is 
now? Everything is changed. We 








must forget the old days. How can you 
be satisfied with this tiny apartment?” 

“Well, it is a bit tight, there’s no 
denying that. But it was much worse 
before,” persists Naumich. 

Naumich looks around the small 
rooms, the radio, the simple furnishings ~ 
and turns away his eyes in silence. He 
ponders that these young people fail to 
understand, that this two-room flat is so 
much better and roomier than Shere- 
metev’s huts. The engineer Stepan 
Dmitrievich looks at his father: “How 
can one be satisfied now with such a 
place when all around rise up hundreds 
of towering new buildings?” He lives 
in tomorrow and in his grumbling is felt 
the impatience to get quickly to the bet- 
ter life and as quickly forget the old. 

“It’s true, we never noticed this 
crowdedness so much before,’ muses 
his daughter Frosia, the laboratory 
worker. “But now that we have built 
whole new Socialist cities, and when 
you see others get three and four rooms, 
we too feel cramped.” — 

“How can you forget the old! We 
were working for the contractor Ste- 
panov. What a skinflint! He used to 
feed us on rotten meat and musty 
bread.” 

“Ah, what’s the use?’ Naumich’s 
wife who was reading in the corner 
joins the conversation. “When it comes 
to food, you can’t please them now. 
Give ’em meat, fresh butter. . . . I do 
all I can. We have the money. Stepan 
here gives me 150 or 200 rubles. 
Frosia, too, about a hundred, the old 
man 225 rubles, the son-in-law as much. 
We can really live now.” 

The engineer potters about the room 
setting things straight. He is expecting 
friends—tomorrow is his rest day. 

“As for rooms, I’ll go and see about 
it tomorrow. One hundred and seventy 
fine flats will soon be ready in the new 
factory apartment house. Maybe they 
won’t refuse old Naumich.” 

Naumich beats a pensive tattoo with 
his calloused, indelibly blackened fingers. 
Outside the windows the roaring Mos- 
cow day is still in full swing. The au- 
tumn shadows are filled with the meas- 
ured clatter of hoofs and clanging 
rumble of street cars. The clear voice 


of the engineer Stepan Dmitrievich 
comes from the other side of the wall, 
singing gaily. In it old Naumich hears 
echoes of the distant past and the tri- 
umphant footsteps of tomorrow. 





























At a Soviet Sanatorium 


From an American Worker in 
Libani, Georgia, U. S. S. R. 


I’m at a Sanatorium which is situated 
about 40 miles away from the Turkish 
border, about 90 miles northwest of Tiflis. 
I passed through Rostov, a great stretch of 
hot desert land, then through Derbent on the 
Caspian Sea. Along the desert I saw great 
herds of cattle and villages of mud huts, 
something on the order of our Indian Pueblos. 
Men wearing great big fur caps with the hot 
sun beating down. But above and below this 
desert, I saw some of the greatest collective 
farms with the most modern stables, brick 
buildings built on the American apartment 
plan, dining rooms, schools, electric stations. 
Just a few yards away stood the ancient 
villages; villages which are on their way to 
oblivion, like other remnants of Tsarism and 
capitalism. 

I passed through Grozny, Baku and Tiflis. 
It was one of the most interesting trips I’ve 
ever had in my life. Passed through Grozny 
in the evening and saw the great oil refinery, 
one of the greatest in the world and a won- 
derful example of Socialist construction. 

I was sent here because I’ve been sick 
with stomach trouble. This place is situ- 
ated about 1400 feet above sea level, sur- 
rounded by pine trees with mountains still 
higher all around. The climate is wonderful. 
There are health-giving mineral springs here. 

A worker sent here pays for nothing at 
all, neither railroad fare nor for anything at 
the Sanatorium. It was built in 1926. The 
building and all the equipment are as modern 
as anything ever built in the United States. 
The employees who work around the Sana- 
torium have comfortable modern homes built 
for them, just a little distance from here. 
They feed us five times a day. We must nap 
from 3 to 5 p.m. Besides having all this free 
of charge for two months, don’t forget that 
all workers continue to receive their pay. 

So far I’ve seen very little medicine used, 
as the intention is to cure by air, sunshine, 
rest, diet, plenty of food, cleanliness, exercise, 
agitation against smoking, and absolute re- 
striction against alcoholic drinking. 


DOLLARS FOR DEFENSE! 


Kindly accept my one dollar contribution 
towards the fund for the defense of Soviet 
Russia Topay in the libel suit brought 
against it by Isaac Don Levine. 


Every effort should be made to expose and 
annihilate the malicious lies, slanders and 
calumnies against Soviet Russia as found in 
“Red Smoke” and manufactured by its author 
with the purpose of furnishing ammunition to 
the enemies of Soviet recognition. 


As capitalism becomes more and more help- 
less in the face of this world economic crisis, 
the masses, naturally, take a keener interest 
in the life of the Soviet workers. No won- 
der, then, that the hirelings of the decaying 
system have become active in preparing their 
guns against the Soviets. 

From Samuel D. Schalette, 
Oakland, California. 
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From Readers 











A New and Different World 


I'll try to find time to write an article 
for Soviet Russia Topay. I keep very busy 
on the job and find life interesting. Things 
get done despite hardships and petty incon- 
veniences. There are difficulties—lots of 
them. But they only make the efforts of the 
Russian workers more heroic. And in the 
case of the gigantic industrial achievements, 
practically miracles. Meanwhile things move. 
The houses are overcrowded and inconvenient 
but new apartments are built at a rapid rate; 
in almost every block new floors are being 
added to the -present buildings. 

They are building a subway. Food distri- 
bution is being more efficiently organized. 
The theatres are packed to the doors, ditto 
movies. There isn’t enough paper to satisfy 
the unbelievable hunger for all publications 
issued. Newspapers and magazines are 
bought as fast as they are printed. There is 
generally a healthy interest and discussion in 
everything worth while—from politics to lit- 
erature. It’s a new and different world. 


I have to earn my way the same as any 
Soviet white collar worker. There is lack of 
variety of food but fortunately I like plain 
food. I see little of the American bunch and 
as a result my Russian is coming on. I'll 
have the lingo by the tail before I leave. 

From Walt Carmon, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 





From the Monticello Branch, F.S.U. 
Ann Linder, Secretary 


At our last branch meeting the member- 
ship unanimously proclaimed the February 
issue of S.R.T. to be the best in the history 
of the magazine. 

Among other things it is interesting to see 
that you have allotted space to the drama in 
the Soviet Union. 

We have waited for just such a numper 
to appear so that it will be an inspiration to 
our organization, as well as an incentive to 
push the sale of the magazine. 





Prominent Advocates of Recag- 
nition Endorse F.S.U. Campaign 


Soviet Russia Topay has received state- 
ments favoring recognition of the Soviet 
Government from the following: John Haynes 
Holmes, Dr. E. A. Ross, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Vida D. Scudder, Up- 
ton Sinclair, John Howard Lawson, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Walter Lafferty, Albert Ottin- 
ger, Lincoln Steffens, Alice Withrow Field, 
Charles A. Beard, C. Hartley Grattan, Eliza- 
beth Glendower Evans, Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, Quincy Howe, Dr. W. A. Neilson, 
Robert Morss Lovett and Curtis Bok. 





From Mary Nemetz 
To Philadelphia Branch, F.S.U. 


Last night we celebrated New Year’s Eve 
and I’ll say there was lots to eat and drink. 
The Russians are a jolly bunch and the party 
lasted till morning, singing, dancing and car- 
rying on. The young: people are happy here, 
in spite of the fact that they do not eat ice 
cream a la mode. Today, New Year’s Day, 
is known as the day of the Udarnik, and 
we celebrate it as such. Every organization 
has concerts and festivals, giving all sorts 
ot honors to the Udarnik, that is, those Shock 
Brigaders who prove themselves worthy of 
special honor because of their good work in 
Socialist construction. I am going to the 
AMO Plant to their. festival tonight. 

The radio is used here a great deal, and 
every night there is an opera broadcast from 
the Grand Theater of Moscow which is a 
very large and beautiful theater, for the pur- 
pose of staging operas and ballets. Before 
each scene a very clear explanation is given 
of what will follow so that those who have 
never heard the opera and are not familiar 
with its context can learn of it through the 
radio. During the day there are many fine 
concerts— with no toothpaste advertising 
either! Each night the International is 
broadcast over the radio from the Kremlin. 
You feel definitely that this is the country of 
the workers. Later in the night there is a 
very fine program of classical music. Each 
evening, too, there are broadcast special physi- 
cal exercises with music and they are very 
popular. 

At the place where I am staying, the peo- 
ple have lived a long time in Moscow, and 
therefore are members of the House Commit- 
tee of their apartment dwelling. For two 
small rooms they pay 18 rubles ($9) a month. 
The housing problem is a serious one, which 
the Soviet Government is making determined 
efforts to solve. 

The tramways are always crowded, and the 
subway will help to solve that problem. It 
is being built now, and we expect that it will 
be completed—or one line of it—in 1933. The 
theaters are always packed because tickets 
can be secured at your place of work, with 
a reduction, too. There are a great many 
museums and each free day there are more 
people passing through each one than in 
American museums during a month. 

Well, good-bye for a while, as I have to 


get dressed now for the AMO Plant cele- 
bration. 





Panoramic view of 
Cheliabinsk tractor 
plant in construction. 
it has been completed 
and will start produc- 
tion soon. It is twice : 
as large as the Stalin- 
grad tractor plant. At 
top is shown the 
power plant and a 
generator at Chelia- 
binsk, part of the gi- 
gantic Cheliabinsk 
metallurgical combine. 





















































































On the Road to a 


Classless Society 
By JACK SCOTT 


An American Welder at 
Magnitogorsk 


I got a job at Magnitogorsk, and I have 
been here nearly four months, welding on 
the third Blast Furnace, and its equipment. 

There is a great deal of welding done here, 
mostly electric. At the shop where they do 
fabrication welding for the 3rd and 4th Blast 
Furnaces. there are 40 welders on a shift; 
four shifts a day. There is a welding school, 
with 120 students, also 4 shifts a day. On 
the construction job where I am, there are 
15 on a shift, 2 shifts a day. 

I am the only foreigner welding here as 
far as I know. Some of the Russians are 
excellent welders; better than any I ever saw 
at General Electric in Schenectady. Welding 
blast furnaces is difficult; welding has to be 
done in very awkward positions, often in a 
high wind, and now, in January, at pretty 


. 


MAELO exepnigat...».. ees 
i CLE 


A new battery of coke ovens at the giant Magnitogorsk metallurgical plant in the Urals. 


low temperatures. However the work done 
is very strictly inspected every day, and no 
bad work gets by. 


I have read, lately, in the German and 
American press, some very damning articles 
on the U.S.S.R. “The Five-Year Plan is a 
failure; people are starving wholesale; the 
iron hand of the G.P.U. is the only thing 
keeping the country from revolution,” etc. 


We welders work a six hour day. When 
we work overtime or on free day we get time 
and a half. Every welder gets the following 
clothes for winter, free, from the Trust: a 
fur-lined woolen hat; a fur-lined horsehide 
“shuba”; a pair of felt boots; a pair of 
padded pants; 2 pairs of gloves. Every weld- 
er gets free from the Trust a pint of milk 
a day. Every welder gets a room if he is 
married, or a place in a room with one or 
two others if he is single, rent free. The 
rooms are furnished and bedding is supplied. 

Wages run from 150-400 rubles a month, 
what with overtime, sometimes as high as 
650 rubles a month. Every welder is com- 
pletely insured, against everything—accident, 
sickness, unemployment, etc. as is every 
worker in the U.S.S.R. Every welder has 


the right to go to the factory school nights, 
where technical courses are given. The in- 
struction and equipment are good. 

Last of all, about the food. Every month 
every welder gets a breakfast ticket and a 
card on the cooperative store. This card en- 
titles him to 2 lbs. of bread a day, 4%4 lbs. 
of meat a month, 2 lbs. of butter a month, 
4Y% lbs. of flour, daily 2 lbs. of sugar, cabbage, 
potatoes, etc. The welder can either use these 
cards as they are; and he can eat 3 times a 
day at the dining room and have 11 days 
rations of bread and flour and potatoes cut 
off his card. Meals at the dining room cost 
from 20 kopecks to a ruble. 

If the welder is married he gets cards for 
his wife if she is not working. 

And the welders are not any better off 
than the other workers. 

Anyone who does not work gets no cards 
—he begs. And there are beggars. But any- 
one who wants to can work. Magnitogorsk 
is crying for workers. So when you see a 
beggar, you can be sure he just does not want 
to work, 

As for the “iron hand of the G. P. U.” 
story, it is the funniest of them all. In four 
months here | have seen only 4 policemen. 


























MAGNITOGORSK 
(Continued from page 14) 


There are many Red Army men. You can 
see them all over the town; playing their 
Ballalaikas, or marching and singing, as only 
Russian workers can; or else working along 
with the non-army workers. But when they 
stand guard at the Ist and 2nd Furnaces, or 
at any of the machinery under construction, 
they stand with bayonetted rifles; and if you 
haven’t got a pass you don’t get past them. 

The Russian workers are building Social- 
ism, building the foundation of a new world; 
and they are very conscious of it. There are 
difficulties now; I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that it is a bed of roses here. The 
food is not as plentiful as it might be; and 
you sometimes have to stand in line for some 
time to get your bread. But the Russian 
workers understand that these difficulties are 
the result of the high tempo of construction. 
If products are scarce, they know that these 
products have been sold abroad to pay for 
imported machinery. 

The Russian workers made the October 
1917 Revolution, and 90% of them would 
die if necessary to defend what this Revo- 
lution stands for. 


To say it all in a word, the capitalist 
press is lying. There is no starvation 
here, no G. P. U. terror; the Russian 
workers are solving successfully one 
difficulty after another, on the road to 
a classless Society. 





Get subs for Soviet Russta Topay. 
Join the F.S.U. 





The value of new factories and indus- 
trial plants constructed and put into 
operation in 1932 in the U. S. S. R. 
amounted to over two billion dollars. 





SHOCK BRIGADERS IN OUR 
SUB CAMPAIGN 


C, Cura, HOW VORR sons cccccteccteccces 21 
H. M. Bigaeff, Juneau, Alaska............+..-. 13 
J. Schenkman, Philadelphia, Pa............... 13 
John R. Kolstrand, Petersburgh, Alaska....... 12 
C. Mi. Stepeal, Garg, Tad. 6 occ c cs cccteccccses 11 
Walter Lohe, New York City. ..............- 11 
Harry Datoff, Juneau, Alaska.............-- 10 
M. Salutsky, Detroit, Michigan..............-. 10 
A. Bintinge, Usndew, Me Jecciscccccesvccccess 10 


The comrades in Alaska sent in 34 
Subs! That ought to give other F.S.U. 
branches a jolt, wake them up, and show 
them what can be done if real effort is 
made. Complete returns of the cam- 
paign will be printed in the April issue. 
But keep right on getting subs. 


An Eye and an Ear in Moscow 


Observations by 
MARGARET GREEN 


A young man stands in the crowded 
store letting worn straw sandals fall 
from his feet while he puts on new 
well-fitting leather shoes. He is a sym- 
bol of what the whole country is doing. 

* * * 


A comrade stumbling over the jut- 
ting cobblestones says, ‘““These are the 
old streets. Soon the streets and roads 
all over the Union will be paved 
smooth.” 

* * * 

Life for individuals is hard now, but 
conditions are improving, and the peo- 
ple live not individual lives but a com- 
mon, collective life. They may be 
crowded now but they can see the new 
buildings going up all around them. 

* * * 


In America we cannot look straight 
into the eyes of our beggars. We pass 
by pretending not to see them. In Mos- 
cow we look straight at our beggars and 
say to them, “Why don’t you go to 
work? You are needed.” 

* * * 


Many of the beggars are ex-members 


of the old privileged classes or of the 


clergy. An able bodied priest begged 
from us. Another beggar said that he 
was a gentleman. For generations his 
family had not worked and he did not 
propose to work himself. 

* * * 


A twelve-year-old girl who is allowed 
to live in a prison with her aunt and 
uncle as a reward for their good be- 
havior said, “My uncle and aunt were 
both thieves. Now they are in this 
home where they are learning to work. 
‘I can hardly believe,’ my uncle often 
says while we are drinking our tea, ‘that 
I am really now an honest Soviet 
citizen.’ ” 

* * . 

West of Moscow one morning. Ham- 
mers were ringing in rhythm. The air 
vibrated with life. The sun rose over 
the city where the insinuating curves 
of the “forty times forty” churches are 
being crowded out by factories and 
homes with straight modern lines. 





Panorama of Magnitogorsk, giant metallurgical plant set down in a bleak desert waste on 

Siberian steppes. Thirty-six nationalities are working there to meet the hunger of Soviet 

industry for iron and more iron. The Magnitogorsk-Kuznetsk combine is one of the most 

magnificent achievements of the Five-Year Plan. When this plant reaches its full capacity of 
4 million tons it will not have a rival anywhere in the world. 


GREEN AND WOLL 
(Continued from page 3) 


on the part of Green, Woll and the other 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor be explained? How can we ex- 
plain the fact that their attitude toward 
the workers’ and peasants’ government 
of the Soviet Union is the same as that 
of the leading wage-cutting capitalists ? 
The answer suggests itself. Green and 
Woll and the other “leaders of labor” 
care nothing about the interests of the 
workers, but are in their way little capi- 
talists whose outlook is the same as that 
of the bigger capitalists with whom they 
associate and whom they serve. Their 
record during the years of the crisis 
has been one of surrender to the capital- 
ists without struggle. They are not 
defenders of the interests and rights of 
the American workers and therefore 
they are opposed to the recognition of 
the workers’ government of the Soviet 
Union. 

The rank and file of American labor 
is not in agreement with Green and Woll 
on the question of recognition of the 
Soviet Government, or on the policy of 
surrender of the hard-won gains of 
labor to the capitalists without a strug- 
gie. Many organized labor groups have 
expressed their solidarity with the Sov- 
iet workers in unmistakable terms. 


It is necessary that all of the organ- 
ized labor movement say clearly to 
Green and Woll: “We seek no advice 
from Hughes and Colby, the corpora- 
tion lawyers. We know that the Soviet 
Government is a workers’ government. 
In the short period of its existence, it 
has already abolished unemployment, it 
has shortened the hours of labor and 
increased wages. It has established full 
social insurance against all illness, dis- 
ability or unemployment. It has driven 
out the exploiters and the speculators. 
We are bound to the workers of the 
Soviet Union by ties of fraternal sym-- 
pathy and solidarity. An injury to So- 
viet workers is an injury to American 
workers. We want them to go ahead 
and build their Socialist system uninter- 
ruptedly and without interference from 
any source. We demand unconditional 
recognition and normal trade relations 
with the government and the people of 
the Soviet Union.” 


We appeal to all labor and fraternal 
organizations to pass the resolution fav- 
oring recognition which is printed on 
page 2 of this issue. Introduce this reso- 
lution in your organization at its next 
meeting. Demand the recognition of the 
first workers’ and farmers’ government 
now! Defend the Soviet Union! 








































































WOMEN WHO WORK 


By GRACE HUTCHINS 
International Publishers—5 Cents 


About 3,000,000 American working women 
are jobless. Their suffering is even greater 
than that of unemployed men. Of those who 
still have full-time or part-time jobs, there 
are thousands receiving as little as two to 
five dollars per week and even lower—accord- 
ing to official Labor Department statistics. 

These facts and many more are given in 
this excellent pamphlet issued for International 
Women’s Day on March 8. Grace Hutchins 
writes in a direct, simple, forceful style free 
from clichés. She tells of the part women 
play in war industries. She points out that 
2,000,000 Negro women are especially op- 
pressed—“They do the dirtiest jobs at the 
lowest pay,” and suffer triple exploitation— 
as workers, as women and as Negroes. 

The position of American women workers 
is sharply contrasted with the position of 
Soviet women, who work as the equals of 
men, socially, economically and politically. 





SOVIET SCENE 


By FREDERICK GRIFFIN 
Macmillan—$2.00 


Publishers are anxious that their writers 
be that airy fiction, “utterly impartial” and 
“nonpartisan.” Macmillan on the cover of 
this long, long letter from the Soviet Union, 
takes pains to say that Griffin, a correspon- 
dent of the Toronto Star, is neither for nor 
against Communism. But all the same, what 
the newspaper man sets down is description 


BOOKS 


of life so rich and full of energy and hope, 
so lacking in the supercilious and petty criti- 
cism of many observers, so aware of the sig- 
nificance of what is happening on the Soviet 
scene, that the publishers might have tagged 
him “pro-Soviet.” 

Griffin is an Irishman and ex-schoolteacher, 
who has had many jobs, from shoe clerk to 
reporter. And he is a star reporter still, but 
with a seriousness and depth of interest in 
the roots of society. His is a book to ask for 
at the library, to lay out cash money for. He 
gives particularly good descriptions of Soviet 
clubs, of Russian children, of work on the 
big factories and big farms. He does not 
need .to use the scientific terminology of po- 
litical economy, for he set out to see the daily 
life of Soviet citizens, and the reader is at 
his side as he reports what he sees. He re- 
ports that the proof of the political pudding 
in the eating is good, is generous; that 
Soviet life is not weary but full of joy in 
common effort and common hope. He de- 
scribes a hard life but not a depressed one; 
the beauty of work after the storm, not of 
fears before one. Speakers on the Soviet 
Union would do well to quote from his chap- 
ters on the Soviet prison policy, as an ex- 
ample of the difference of attitude and meth- 
od on this and other social problems, of the 
Soviet Government and capitalist govern- 
ments. This witness on the Soviet scene has 
much judgment and good sense. 





E. Evans. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE SOVIET UNION 


These pamphlets cover every phase of Socialist Construction, in the form of lucid 
explanation by authorities or in sketches of life in city and village by participants. All the 
pamphlets are well bound in attractive paper covers. 


Industrial Construction and the Workers 


Kuznetzkstroy, by 1. Bakhtamov ...................::scssssssssceeceressessseeeeeeeeessesesssrseneassnsssseeeersees 10 
Dnieprostroy, by S. Saslaysky .................:ccsscccessssesssseesseecessnesesssesessseesenesssssnnensesassnsseseses 15 
The Dzershinsky Tractor Plant, a Sketch ................ccccccssssssseceeeceseeseeteeneeeseseseeneeeesseeeeees 10 
Magnitogorsk, by A. Matembty .................ccccssssssscssssssccssssncreescessersescsssssseenssessssscsessssseees 10 
From Stalingrad to Kuzbas, by Anna Louise Strong ...................::::::cceeseeeeeeeeeesene eenenees 5 
ete Geen Gan Gee Ty Gy Be G, Whee wn... necescnrccccccsorccccccsserersovereccnssesascoessors 1S 
Te ee Ba i PI ocsesicscensinccsenceccccssccsscssnnessnvcsenocsscnscssvsossensonessecesocce 10 
How Workers Become Engineers, by V. Drushinin ...................:..:ccccccsssseeeesseeeeceeteeeeeesenees -10 
Te PRG lr IN I RIOD obs co nsoncbodccescepsesseessaseseasccoedesscnseseeseceeseeseensoseensieoesese 10 
Thomas Monger and Johann Liebhardt: Heroes of Socialist Construction, by S$. Besborodov .10 
Nefte-Chala, Short Stories of the Fight for Oil, by A. Isbach ...................:cccccccseseseeeeeeeeeees .10 
New Points on the Map (IMustrated), by A. Litvak ..................cccccccccessseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeees 10 
eee re NS RII ROI 555.55 sisccsissecnsccscesvocsesecessssestossocsenessscasetsesecbesesaecane .10 
ee IE i I ooo oo cis césiccaccenanssacsevasacaseseavsvacesnedosescocessodsesmecentesescesies 10 
Ie PII I DIN oi cissscesniss cnnssnosecssesicceuehensoonsoenesssosevensionsebaconsenesnse 10 
Collectivizing Agriculture 
Collective Farming tm 1932, by VY. A. Yakovlev .........ccccccsccccccccccccccccccscscsssvevessoresrsssssasees 10 
Kolkhozniki, Collective Farmers Write About Themselves ......................ccccccceseeessseeeeeee 20 
Workaday Heroes, Life and Work in Socialist Fields, Sketches and Stories ........................ | 
The Ferry, Sketches of the Struggle for Socialism in the Altai Mountains, by Mark Egart .25 
On the Steppes of the Ukraine and the Caucasus, by P. Vaillant-Couturier.................. .20 


One of the 25,000, the Story of a Shock-Brigader on the Cotton Fields, by A. Isbach .20 


Collective Farm “’Trud,” as told by a woman “Udarnik” 


eee PEC UCSE eC eee eee eee eee err rere rere 


General 
Leninism, by A. Bubnov, Commissar of Education .........................cccccccccccseeecceeeeecceuseeeee 10 
The Fundamental Law (Constitution) of the U. S. S. Roo ..........ccccccccccesecsesseeseeecstereseeees 10 
I a a slalom hninbaleiibincanenchclan 10 
I lilies cell ktacsibs tbe eoaniusnnbbebmantessavesdvadiarnssdécbsecesscddovcavdueanes 10 
Tales of Modern China, by Oskar Erdberg ....................sssscssssssssssssssssssssssssssscesssesscesscsecees -50 
J. Stalin: An Interview With the German Author Emil Ludwig ...............0......00cc0cccccceeeee 10 
Bolshevik Smugglers, an Incident in the Civil War, by S. Shaumyan .............000.......000...... 10 
Finance Capital in Papal Robes, by N. Bucharin ....................00.cccccssccesessssccceessscceeeeceecessees -10 


(Add 3 cents per pamphlet for postage. See additional list in February issue.) 





WORKS OF MARX, LENIN, 


AND STALIN IN ENGLISH 


Order from F.S.U. Book Service 
By KARL MARX: 


MN IIINC OE da. 5s sai cceseesansescassveeeses $3.75 
Ee 1.50 
The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bona- 

egos visser ac vadesisscelt sos inthisas tees 1.50 
The Communist Manifesto .............. .05 
Wage Labor and Capital ................ 10 

By V. I. LENIN: 
The collected Works of Lenin, 

WE Seay sccenvesdeeovoksaiecadtcecssaccvens 11.75 
Toward the Seizure of Power, 

PME ss GAN Caos ese i ceecasBhs once’ each 1.50 
The Fight for a Program .................. 1.25 
The Bolshevik Party in Action ........ 1,50 
Little Lenin Library—14 titles 
Teachings of Karl Marx .................. 10 
State and Revolution .............. cloth 1.00 

paper .30 
Spesches OF Lomi ..n.....0cccccccccccessscees -50 
What Is to Be Done? .............. cloth 1.25 
paper .50 
By JOSEPH STALIN: 
NNER WMNFe U  cnsccdsccnaccesessassscocses 2.00 
Also: 
The Peasant War in Germany, by 
RE ee a amen 1.50 


Karl Marx—Man, Thinker and Revo- 
lutionist, a collection of essays by 


outstanding Marxists .................... Veto 
Life and Teachings of Karl Marx, by 
EE en 1.50 





THE FIGHT AGAINST WAR 


By Albert Einstein—Edited by Alfred Lief— 
A John Day Pamphlet—25 cents. 


The great scientist Einstein is perhaps the 
best spokesman for the pacifists. In this 
pamphlet Mr. Lief has collected the more 
important of Einstein’s pacifist utterances 
from 1914 until 1933. 

In his public and private addresses, letters, 
telegrams and interviews, Einstein shows him- 
self to be a militant pacifist in the sense of 
the Gandhi policy of “non-resistance.” He is 
a “conscientious objector,” and he urges us 
to stop war by pacifist tactics. 

But confused thinking is evident in the 
ranks of the pacifists. Einstein at first is for 
the League of Nations, then against it, then 
again for it, and then today disappointed. 
His thinking on political, economic and social 
problems is quite confused. For clear think- 
ing about the fight against war we go to 
Lenin, who taught that the way to end war 
once and for all is to organize and fight 
against it militantly, as part of the workers’ 
class struggle against a system that inher- 
ently breeds war—the imperialist system that 
is now plunging headlong toward a new 


world war. Joel Rustam. 





Anti-Alcohol Cartoon by Mayakovsky 
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Intensify the 
Recognition 
Campaign 


By CYRIL LAMBKIN 
National Secretary F.S.U. 


The National Office of the F.S.U. con- 
siders the campaign for recognition of the 
Soviet Government the most important cam- 
paign ever undertaken by our organization. 
It is our purpose not only to crystallize the 
wide-spread favorable sentiment for recogni- 
tion among the American masses, but also to 
turn the entire membership out of the dis- 
cussion and lecture rooms where it had largely 
spent its time and bring it into contact with 
the millions of American workers, farmers, 
professional people and small business men 
who look toward the Soviet Union with sym- 
pathetic interest. It is our intention also not 
only to collect at least a million signatures to 
our recognition petition but to utilize the cam- 
paign for carrying out our general aims of 
spreading information concerning Socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union and mobiliz- 
ing the American working masses for its de- 
fense. 


In line with these aims, the National Office 
worked out a Plan of Action covering almost 
every detail for the preparation and organiza- 
tion of the campaign. This plan provided for 
the distribution of hundreds of thousands of 
leaflets, the holding of hundreds of meetings, 
the sale of thousands of pamphlets, a sub- 
stantial increase in the circulation of our 
magazine, Soviet Russta Topay, and the 
drawing in of the mass organization into our 
activities by calling delegated conferences in 
support of the recognition campaign. The 
plan of action also outlined the organization 
of the Campaign Committee and the functions 
of each director of activity. 


It soon became evident that our organization 
was exceedingly slow in starting action. It 
was 12 days before even the New York Dis- 
trict Committee assembled to discuss the po- 
litical statement of the plan of action and to 
organize its Campaign Committee in accord- 
ance with the plan. Other districts and cities 
took even a longer time, some more than a 
month. Before the end of January the Na- 
tional Office having taken note of the situa- 
tion sent a communication to all the locals 
recommending the postponement of the date 
of the conference to March 11th or 12th so 
that there might be ample time to reach the 
largest possible number: of organizations. 
The National Office also sent out a form call 
for the conference and a model resolution to 
be submitted to labor unions and other mass 
organizations for adoption. 


The lapse of time further revealed the 
weakness of our organization. Practically 
nowhere did the comrades speed up their ac- 
tivities appreciably. In very few places did 
our locals obtain the lists of trade unions, 
fraternal and other mass organizations in their 
cities and the time and place of their meet- 
ings. What is even worse, very few of the 
local comrades were themselves members of 
trade unions or other mass organizations. 
Neither did they have many contacts in such 
organizations. It is obvious that without close 
eet with such organizations it is impossi- 


TRACTORS 








Chart showing the increase in the number of tractors in the Soviet Union, from 
30,000 in 1928 to 200,000 in 1932; and the increase in horsepower (lower figure). 


ble to carry on our activities among the mem- 
bers of such organizations and win them over. 

It is impossible to estimate what the re- 
sponse to the call for the conference will be. 
However, it is already evident that the results 
will be nowhere near our expectations, unless 
drastic action is immediately taken. 

Our locals have responded poorly to our 
appeal for funds for the recognition cam- 
paign. As a result of limited funds we have 
been able to print only 100,000 copies of one 
leaflet. This leaflet was distributed largely 
at trade union meetings and at factory gates. 
This is indeed an accomplishment. But it 
must be admitted that in a country the size 
of the United States, 100,000 leaflets will have 
but little effect. We should distribute a mini- 
mum of one million leaflets. Whether we shall 
do so or not depends entirely upon the mem- 
bership and on its response from now on to 
our appeal for funds. 

The meetings, of which we have held a 
considerable number, have been only moder- 
ately successful. The Scott Nearing meetings 
were successful all around including finan- 
cially. The Ella: Winter, the Maurice Sugar 
and the Carl Brodsky meetings were not suc- 
cessful financially nor have they brought in 
the maximum number of new members 
possible. 

During the last week or so, there has been 
a perceptible improvement in the tempo and 
activities of the locals. However, that is not 
sufficient. It is necessary to move much faster 
and reach much larger masses to really make 
our work a success. ° 

The National Committee calls upon all 
locals and members of the F.S.U. as well as 
non-member readers, to: 

Distribute more leaflets. 

Sell the pamphlet on Recognition. 

Sell “Soviet Russia Today” and se- 
cure subs. 

Recruit new members. 

Send a contribution to help our 
campaign. 

COLLECT SIGNATURES TO 
OUR PETITION. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 











A Newspaperman’s Close-ups 
of New Russia 


Soviet Scene 
By FREDERICK GRIFFIN 


This is a book which has been long 
awaited by friends of Soviet Russia and 
others who have an intelligent curiosity 
as to what is happening in the great 
Union. 


Mr. Griffin, in delightful narrative vein, 
describes. the current situation in terms 
of the average citizen of Russia, how: 
the people live, how they act and play, 
how a factory is run, what is the scene 
at a horse-race or at the opera. The 
book is neither for nor against Com- 
munism . . : it is simply a straight- 
forward, truthful description of things 
seen and experienced by an experienced 
observer. 


At all bookstores, $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Mrs. Lena Hittle- 
man, Shock Brig- 
ader for the F.S.U. 
and S.R.T. in Los - 
Angeles. She 
never neglects a 
chance to get a 
new sub or mem- 
ber—she translates 
her friendship for 
the Soviet Union 
into action 










































































MARX 


(Continued from page 7) 


ists. This led to the revolution of 1917. 
And what has happened since the close 
of the war? The fake “Marxist” pol- 
icy of the “socialist” leaders led to the 
defeat of the German and Austrian 
revolutions in 1918, and to prolonged 
economic stagnation and decline in Eng- 
land and Germany, only to end in the 
crushing misery of the present economic 
crises and fascist dictatorship. 

But the Russian workers, guided by 
the teaching of Marx and Lenin, 
smashed the remnants of the Tsarist 
state and established their own prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Lenin applied 
Marxism to our epoch of imperialism 
and proletarian revolution. Under Len- 
inist leadership the victorious Soviet 
workers seized power, and in the face 
of staggering difficulties began to re- 
build their war-torn country. They 
bought tractors and taught the peasants 
to use them. They aroused the masses 
to abolish illiteracy and ignorance, and 
to fight for the new life. The capitalist 
press laughed derisively and every few 
months reported that Soviet Russia was 
about to collapse. But the workers and 
peasants, led by the Communists (Bol- 
sheviks), went steadily forward. They 
restored industry to the pre-war level 
in 1927 and then started the famous 
Five-Year Plan, to transform a back- 
ward agricultural country into a lead- 
ing industrial state. The country was 
soon covered with scaffoldings as new 
factories, mines, railroads, power plants 
and houses sprang into being. New 
giants like the Stalingrad tractor 
works, the hydro-electric plant at Dnie- 
prostroy, and the wonderful steel mill 
at Magnitogorsk became the industrial 
backbone of the country. Large scale 
collective agriculture replaced peasant 
individualist farming. “Now, at the end 
of the first Five-Year Plan, the founda- 
tions for Socialism have been laid, the 
defensive capacity of the workers re- 
public is strengthened, economic inse- 
curity has been abolished, the standard 
of living is continually rising and the 
prerequisite conditions for the success- 
ful building of a classless Socialist 
society have been established. 





Acme Theatre Collecting Signatures to 
Recognition Petition 

At the Acme Theatre, which is the only 
movie theatre in the United States showing 
Soviet films exclusively, signatures to the 
petition for recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment are being collected. This theatre is 
largely patronized by workers. Over two 
thousand signatures have already been col- 
lected. 


How the Technical Bureau Is 
Helping in Socialist 
Construction 
By LOUIS COHEN, Secretary 


Our membership has grown to 350 engineers 
and technicians. Over half are in New York; 
the rest reside in all parts of the country. All 
our members, with the exception of a few 
technical students, are qualified technologists, 
many of them possessing wide experience. 

A very active branch of 30 technicians was 
formed in San Francisco last month. Its 
members are doing much fine work in tech- 
nical aid. Its technical chairman is Ben 
Ryan; secretaries, Alice Ryan and deLappe. 
A branch is also being organized in Los 
Angeles. The Bureau has begun the pub- 
lication of a Bulletin whose purpose is to keep 
members posted concerning problems on hand, 
and to acquaint them with the situation in the 
U.S.S.R. from the standpoint of the socially- 
minded engineer. 

Among the projects completed by the Bu- 
reau, we can point to the following with 
pride: Selected specimens of seed required 
by the agricultural experiment station of Biro- 
Bidjan; a report on the welding industry in 
the U.S.A. for the All-Union Autogenous 
Trust of Moscow; drafts, etc., of a plan for 
a large ice storage plant for the Verblud 
State Farm; investigation and report on a 
new ore-crushing mill for non-ferrous metals; 
drawings, etc., for a window-shade roller for 
the Scrap Utilization Sector of the Djerd- 
jinsky Club; a lengthy study of a 1,500-mile 
welded line for transmitting natural gas, to- 
gether with a description of the electric power 
station which uses this gas as fuel, for the 
Teplo-Electric Project; a highly scientific and 
comprehensive review of the work of various 
nations in stratosphere flying; drawings for 
the design of an electric clock for the First 
State Watch Factory; materials for a Soviet 
airport committee dealing with construction 
and use of airport repair shops and with 
equipment for refueling under extreme cli- 
matic conditions. 

The Bureau is at present engaged in the 
solution of over 40 important industrial prob- 
lems, including a number dealing with the 
construction of the Moscow subway. 

The Bureau is taking an active part in the 
Recognition Campaign, and urges its mem- 
bers to help the F.S.U. in every way in this 
important work. We appeal to all technicians 
to join the Bureau. 














A DIFFERENT BOOK 
ON RUSSIA! 


“One Sixth 
of the World’s 


Surface” 
By RUSSELL WRIGHT 


A study of the economic and 
social conditions of Soviet Rus- 
sia told in the perspective of the 
author’s personal experiences in 
that country. It answers all the 
popular questions on Religion, 
Family Life, Marriage, Forced 
Labor, Etc. 


Illustrated, $1.25 


At your Bookstore or from the Author 


6233 FOREST AVE. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 

















Join the Friends of the 
Soviet Union! 


Send this application in at once te 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 


UNION 
80 E. 11th Street New York City 
SEE -shiphintnisblildbcanitinisvstdboasineseevensneipiees 
SOI: pecbibensstiiibiannnssiennsnaptinubiianiiainnees 
ND dividtentlinicsmndiall NR esi pase estihisinces 
Occupation ............ Trade Union............ 


Dues 15 cents per month—$1.80 per 
year—initiation 25 cents for employed. 
5 cents per month for unemployed 
Subscribe to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


One dollar per year—60 cents for 6 
months. 








“THE ROAD is a book much 
preferable to dozens of widely ad- 
vertised ‘best sellers.’” 


MAX BEDACHT. 


THE 
ROAD 


A LENINIST NOVEL 
BY 
GEORGE MARLEN 


$2.00 


RED STAR PRESS 
Box 67, Sta. D New York City 


And all workers’ bookshops 


Special Offer 


The Road and one year’s sub 
to Soviet Russia Today, $2.50 














Russian Samovar Tea Party 
Cleveland F. S. U. 


Accompanied by a Musical and Singing Program 
Friday, March 24th, 7:30 P.M. 


At the 


First Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Cor. Arlington and Thornhill Drive 
leveland, Ohio 


Admission Paid at Door Only, Single 10c, 
Couple 15c 
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NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO MISS 
MOSCOW’S PRIZE FILM 


“SHAME” 


A touching love story set against the white nights of 
Leningrad, showing the role of the Party in the daily life 
of shop and home and the new revolutionary morality. 


Only New York showing this season 


“SHAME” 


A DRAMA OF THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Coming soon to the 


R.K.O. CAMEO 








SCIENCE and 
HISTORY 


FOR GIRLS and BOYS 


By 
WILLIAM MontTcoMErRY Brown 





I claim that this is the first book 
of its kind for the youth of the 











world and that it is the only book 
which meets their greatest cul- 





tural needs in this revolutionary 








Show 16 mm. Motion Pictures 
In your home, club, or union. 
No fireproof booths, or licensed operators necessary. 
We have now available on 16 mm. 


CHINA EXPRESS 
10 DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
END OF ST. PETERSBURG 
POTEMKIN 

Also other Soviet and American films 


LOW RENTALS 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


GARRISON FILM DIST., INC. 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Or Phone BRyant 9-2941 


BUILD YOUR ORGANIZATION—BETTER CULTURAL PROGRAMS 


century.—W. M. B. 
* 


A $1.50 book for 25 cents, five 
copies for $1.00, stamps or coin; 
paper bound, 320 pp., 27 chap. 


+ 
Money refunded if after examina- 
tion the book is not wanted and 
is returned in good condition. 
THE BRADFORD-BROWN 
EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 


















































Lowest Rates to the 
Soviet Union 
$187.50 and up 


Includes complete round trip passage, 
New York to Leningrad and return, 
Five Days in the U.S.S.R., with hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, theatre, etc., and 
Soviet visa good for 30 days stay in 
any part of the Soviet Union. 


SAILINGS 
ae S.S. BREMEN 
oe rer S.S. PARIS 
April 13th .......$.8. DEUTSCHLAND 
pe eee S.S. BREMEN 
ee S.S. MAURITANIA 
WE WE: 6 saneieca cue S.S. EUROPA 


and other sailings 


For further information 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Tel. ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 





Soviet-land tours can also be purchased at any of our 
branch offices: 


CE ire cctindainceiniasvuiintesaseesesedecissneieioess Detroit, Michigan 
SI I I scciicicns dc cancsccwcneiacdceacuicarasdeeetel Chicago, Il. 
WARE mR « ARON oon coc w neces ccna cnscecactbcashlotstaand Boston, Mass. 


808 Engineers Building........ Vie en tee Ome eR Cleveland, Ohio 
409 Columbian Building Washington, D. C. 
Fe I II lito brnres tices susintin-scscnhineicaiiooettleds Philadelphia, Pa. 























a- -Aa The 
193 3 - a : Book Sensation of Our Time 
A Year of Endings UPTON SINCLAIR 


and New Beginnings PRESENTS 


in Soviet Russia WILLI AM FOX 


The Inside Story 
of a Wall Street Conspiracy 





This is a year of transition and stocktaking for 
the Russian people. On the eve of the second 
Five-Year Plan, the accomplishment of the first 
Plan — industrial, social, cultural — stands in 
sharp focus. 


It tells just what everybody should know, 
explicitly, convincingly, and so interestingly. 
—LINCOLN STEFFENS 


My hair won’t lie down! What a whale 
of a job you did. My hat, as usual, is off to 
you—McALISTER COLEMAN. 


Joyously I hail thee! What a panorama of 
American big business in its favorite occu- 
pation of making the world safe for piracy. 

—ERNEST UNTERMANN. 


A staggering story of obscenely desperate 
financiers. . . . No greater indictment of 
means and methods of financiers ever was 
detailed —-LOS ANGELES EXAMINER. 


For the seventh year, The Open Road will assist 
the inquiring visitor. All-inclusive service. Ex- 
perienced staff in New York and Moscow. Mod- 
erate rates. 


A new booklet on 1933 group and independent 
itineraries is now available. 


The OPEN ROapD 


: At All Book Stores Cloth $3.00 
fe, COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 


Published by the Author 
Los Angeles West Branch, California 





Russian Travel Department 
56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 























SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To Soviet Periodicals for 1933 
Pravda, Izvestia, Ekonomicheskaya Jizn, 


Za_Industrializatsiu 
each $10.00 per year 


325 TORGSIN STORES “xs. 
america 11,000 OFFICES 


- THRU WHICH YOU MAY SEND GIFTS 
TO YOUR RELATIVES AND FRIENDS 











ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


Day-to-day developments in the USSR and how foreigners 
share in them. 


MOSCOW NEWS Weekly Edition, 6 issues a month, $3.00 
per year. Daily edition, 25 issues a month, $8.00 
per year. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION, All-Picture Monthly, $5.00 
per year. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, Published by the USSR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, $2.00 per year. 


SOVIET TRAVEL, Illustrated, 6 issues a year, $1.00 per 
year. 


Send subscriptions, inquiries, requests for catalogues for 
Soviet publications, books, music, maps, etc., to 


AMKNIGA 


258 Fifth Avenue, New York 














b, deed may send as many orders as 
you wish to your relatives and 
friends in Soviet Russia, so that they 
may choose whatever goods they de- 
sire in the TORGSIN STORES. 


For an order on goods to your rela- 
tives, visit the offices of the companies 
listed below. Give the correct address 
of the recipient, and the TORGSIN in 
Soviet Russia will do the rest. TORG- 
SIN in Russia immediately notifies your 
relatives to come and select articles 
of their own choice. 


325 cities and towns in Soviet Rus- 
sia have already established TORGSIN 
STORES and the system is constantly 
expanding. 


In cities where there is no TORG- 
SIN store as yet, Torgsin ships all 
merchandise to your friends by parcel 
post. 


You may send order on TORGSIN thru 
the following American Banks and Com- 
panies or any of their Branches. 
Amalgamated Bank of New York 


Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago 


Am-Deruta Transport Corp. 
American Express Co. 

Gdynia America Line 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 


THE TORGSIN 
STORES CARRY 
* 


A large selection of the most 
varied goods, such as: all 
kinds of foodstuffs, wearing 
apparel, shoes, cloth of all 
kinds, household articles, 
novelties, perfumes and soaps, 
bicycles, cameras, musical in- 
struments, radios, supplies and 
accessories; departments for 
objects d’art, antiques, handi- 
craft goods and furs. 

Imported goods in 
large assortments are 
also on sale, of the high- 
»st quality and at reason- 
able prices. 
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General Representative in U.S.A. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 














